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in the maelstrom of civil and religious strife, England had en-
joyed peace. Not the peace of Germany and Italy, which lay
more or less supine after long suffering from war and troubles.
For Elizabeth had reigned dangerously, and strode the world
with her fame as Philip II did with his territories. To Pro-
testants throughout Europe she was the bulwark of their faith,
a triumphant Judith, a faithful and active Deborah; to Catholics
'that wicked woman', tfthe servant of infamy', 'the refuge of
wicked men'. It was as though there were something uncanny
or providential in her rule: cln this country how wonderfully
and beyond all expectation the God of all goodness and the
Lord of Glory has preserved everything safe and sound.' She
was "indeed a child of God'. Even Cecil, as he analysed the
situation about this time, and drew up a truly alarming cata-
logue of perils, invoked accident to explain past felicity and
warned his mistress that it could not continue. When fortune
failed, policy must provide. God could not always be looking
after his Englishman.

To some extent Elizabeth had certainly been fortunate. The
Channel cut England off from direct contact with the turmoil
of western Europe; but it was policy that had made her political
insularity complete by expelling the French from Scotland and
nursing the Reformation there, without which the prevalent
disease of religious war would certainly have been caught.
Again, it was a mixture of fortune and policy that had given
England, compared with her neighbours, an efficient, unified,
and centralized constitution. There were no princes of the blood
as in France to vie with the Crown and lend respectability to
revolt; feudal liberties had all but vanished into the voracious
maw of the monarchy; and family ties, which in Scotland led to
chronic faction, were satisfied in a hundred forms of jobbery,
relatively harmless to the State, even if acrimonious. Instead of
spending their substance in private war, Englishmen indulged
in pleasures as if they were to die tomorrow, and built as if they
were to live for ever. The principal noblemen and others had
their London houses, and came to Court to display their wit, or
if they had none, their splendid, exotic fashions. They lived on